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keeper was a favorite cousin of Bess’, and 
very povular with the girls. All sorts of 
pleasant things had been planned —trips 
to Boston and Salem and Plymouth, to Con- 
cord and Cambridge, by car and steamer. 
And beside, there were to be sails and pie- 
nic excursions to nearer places along shore, 
and, every day, drives with the pair of hand- 
some grays that Ben, the coachman, held as 
if entirely under his control, yet which he 
was always ready to use if it would add to 
the happiness of “ Miss Bess.” 

The locality was most inviting, and the 
house—an old colonial one— was quaint, 
and charming, and home-like, and overflow- 
ing with curios. 

It is no wonder the girls were in ec- 
stasies. At the corner Lou and Daisy 
were joined by the three who made up the 
party, and the five went up the broad walk 
together. 

“Tt does seem as if we girls were going 
to have more than our share“of good times, 
for once,” said Ruth Channing. “TI can’t 
help thinking I’ve gotten hold of a piece of 
somebody’s else. If I knew whose it was, 
I’d give it back to them.” 

“T’m not sure about that,” said Lou. “I 
might n’t be so willing. All the same, I 
wish some other folks I can think of had 
as much, or half.’ 

“Tt does n’t seem as if the vacation, or the 
pleasantness of it, would go round, does it ¢” 
said Avis Johnson. “Hither there isn’t 
enough to divide, or some folks get more 
than belongs to them. I feel mean, myself, 
this minute.” 

“T don’t,” said Daisy, stoutly. “Bess 
asked us, and we’re going, I hope. There’s 
nothing selfish about it.” 


There is no little enemy. FRANKLIN. 


AUTUMN. 


Sprinc is the morning of the year, 
And summer is the noontide’ bright, 
The autumn is the evening clear 
That comes before the winter’s night. 


And in the evening everywhere, 

Along the roadsides up and down, 

I see the golden torches flare, 

Like lighted street lamps in the town. — 


I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 
Are quite contented when they see 
These lamps along the homeward track. 


But those who stay too late get lost, 
For when the darkness falls about, 

Down every lighted street the frost 
Will go and put the torches out. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THEIRS AND OTHER PEOPLES’, 
A Vacation Story. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


s IVE weeks! Can you realize it, Lou? I can’t. 
*T will be the very nicest vacation any one 
could have,” said Daisy Gannett, with a sigh of 
content. 
“The very loveliest,” echoed 
“Was n’t it dear of Bess to ask us ?” 
The two were going up Water Street with their 
arms full of suggestive parcels. Lon carried a boot- 
box, marked “Oxfords, Russet, No. 2 1-2,” which she 
tried to balance with a tissue-wrapped package that 
betrayed the shape of a sailor. And the envelope in 
Daisy’s hand hinted of fresh gloves. The purchases 
were part of their preparation for a vacation trip that 
seemed to them to hold most delightful possibilities. 
Bess Oldham, a favorite classmate, had invited Lou 
and Daisy, with three other girls, all constant friends, 
to spend five midsummer weeks with her at her 
grandmother’s cottage at Hatisquam. Its mistress 
would be there a part of the time, and the house- 


Lou Hathway. 


— “Oh, I didn’t mean that,” put in Ruth 

quickly. “Only a little bit would go so far 

with some people. There are so many who can’t 
have any.” 

She looked up at the shaded windows of a house 
they were passing,—the windows of an invalid’s 
room,— and the girl who might not cross its threshold 
was hardly older than they. Opposite was the home 
of an aged, helpless woman, whose many needs and 
often querulous weakness absorbed the time, and was 
sapping the strength of a granddaughter. And just 
beyond lived the mother of many little children, 
whose noisy laughter reminded our girls of her cares 
and her scant pleasures. 

They were still and sober as they went on. 

“Cousin Katherine has such a nice way of even- 
ing up about such things,” said Avis presently. “She 
has all sorts of pleasant times, herself. And I heard 
her say, once, some of them — or the money and all 
that this brings them—she had only in trust. As 
people do property, you know. And so she seems to 
be always ready to give it or use it for somebody 
that has n’t it, in such a still, nice, bright way. 

“When she went to Europe§ there were two or three 
invalid friends of hers that she almost took with her. 
She bought them things at every single place, and 
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things that seemed like the place or people. Views 
of scenery and buildings, and photographs of pictures 
and people, and little relics, and souvenirs; and she 
wrote them long letters, and sent them guide-books 
and descriptions. And they said it was almost as 
good as going themselves. ‘There were lots of other 
people she remembered in some way, too, only she 
And it’s always that way with 
She always brings 


could n’t do so much. 
her, if she only goes to the city. 
home a piece of it, as she says, for somebody that 
could n’t go.” 

“T’ve an old aunt who does that way with what 
she has,” said May Porter, shyly. “Though she 
never's been abroad, and only once or twice in her 
life on any long journey. But I always thought ’t was 
such a lovely way to do, —to pass it, whatever ’t was 
you had that was pleasant.” 

“Tt almost seems as if anybody could,” said Ruth, 
softly, with a far-away look in her eyes. ‘“ We must 
all think of ways to do it.” 

“Don’t all speak at once, now,” said Lou, abruptly, 
as no one spoke. “I mean,’’ she added, laughing, 
“don’t let’s all do for the same people. I’m sure 
none of you know my beneficiary, —I don’t myself.” 

But as they parted at the park, and went on alone, 
each carrying in her heart a suggestion that might 
bear gracious fruit in the weeks and even the years 
to come, no one’s thoughts were busier than this 
same Lou’s. 

“ven the parings of folk’s pleasures are good for 
something,” she said to herself, whimsically. “ But 
what’s to hinder giving a good, honest quarter ? 
How much did Mary say the serge outing suits 
were? And why would n’t my last year’s gray pop- 
lin answer every purpose, with a waist or two. ‘Then 
the gray hat would do. And fifteen or twenty 
dollars will give the rest of ’em at home a good 
many excursions. They ’ve got to take it so.” 

As indeed they were finally persuaded. 

A similar sacrifice occurred to May, though in this 
case it was a fortnight in the edge of the mountains 
that was made possible for her care-taking elder sister. 

Avis remembered a cousin far up among the hills 
of Maine, whose only chance of a rest or vacation 
visit must come in late August. 

“T can’t ask her for less than three weeks, and 
there’s only two between our coming back and the 
time school begins. I will tell Bess she must let me 
come a week earlier than the others do. And Annie 
could have a week with the others at home before I 
come,—she would n’t mind that much. And she has 
so few outings, and is so ready and kind when we 
cousins go there, —I certainly can give her that much 
happiness, and get all I can into it, too.” 

“T don’t know how I’m going to pass it on after- 
wards, exactly,” said Daisy, as she walked home 
slowly, thinking intently. “But I could just a little, 
beforehand. How those boys of Mrs. Andrews’ do 
howl, to be sure! And how does she stand it, all the 
time? I heard Mrs, Cown say she hadn’t had but 
one day away from home in three years, to her certain 
knowledge. Now, I know Consin Eunice would be 
glad to ask her to make a little visit at the farm; 
and mamma would let me offer to take the older 
children home with us, I guess. That would be a little 
rest, and I'll go over there and stay Thursday, if Mrs. 
Cown can get her away on the Odd Fellows’ excur- 
sion. ”I’ won’t do to be too far behind, just for the 
feeling of it. There’s no telling what those girls 
will do.” 


It was Ruth, after all, to whom an opportunity 
seemed to come least plainly, of sharing the holiday 
pleasure. And it seemed to her only a small service 
that she could render, though she gave to it many 
cheerful hours, and a willing labor of love. 

And the invalid, who received once or twice a week 
her long cheery letters, telling so fully of all the 
vacation pleasures, and describing so vividly all the 
historic and interesting places Ruth herself saw, 
carrying always some pencil-sketches, or photographs, 
or simple souvenir, felt that she had had an un- 


wonted and a real share in the largesse of the 
summer. 

These were happy thoughts they fulfilled together. 
They carried a simple Junch from home, and used the 
price of the dinner they meant to enjoy at the Buck- 
ingham on their way, to send back a lovely photo- 
gravure to Ellice Gray, to whom, in her lonely 
nursing, and among her monotonous days, it seemed 
to bring the very voice and breath of the sea. 

They used the dimes they would not pay for bon- 
bons, on more than one occasion, to send by a trusted 
friend, that a sick schoolmate might have two or 
three long strength-giving rides. And to another 
shut-in they contrived to send a gift of fruit and 
flowers, with their “best love” and a cheery message 
that went as far as the gift itself. 

These they shared openly, but concerning the 
other sharing they kept each one her own counsel, 
finding in it, however, a joy so real and lasting that 
each determined that it should be but the beginning 
of a series of such friendly and unreported bestowals 
of whatever might be given into their own willing 
hands, to pass on, in part, to those about them whose 
lives were less happy. 


Science, when well digested, is nothing but good 


sense and reason. STANISLAUS. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


As Israel, in the days of old, 
Beneath the prophet’s rod 
Amid the waters, backward rolled, 
A path triumphant trod ; 
So, while thy lifted staff appears, 
Her pilgrim’s steps to guide, 
The Autumn journeys on, nor fears 
The Winter's threatening tide. 
J.B. Tass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


JENNIE CARRINGTON’S SACRIFICE. 
BY ADA RUSSELL HOAG. 


i AMMA,” said Jennie Carrington, one evening 
just after school, “ Mary Austin is the smart- 
est girl in our class, and the most poorly 

dressed.” 

“Well, dear, yon have often heard that fine feath- 
ers do not make fine birds. There are many brainy 
people who are very shabbily dressed. Does she 
seem to feel her poverty?” 

“Well, yes,” replied Jennie, slowly and with height- 
ened color. “You see Grace Kvans is a sort of leader 
in our class, and she does n’t want us to take much 
notice of Mary. She says it might be awkward for 
us to take much notice of her.” 

“Why?” asked mamma, looking at her little 
daughter very keenly. 

“Well, you see, mamma— why ” went on Jennie, 
somewhat at a loss, “ we would not care to have her 
with us at parties or picnics, she looks so dreadfully 
shabby. Why, mamma, cold as it is, she wears an 
old brown calico!” And Jennie looked with dis- 
tinct satisfaction at her own neat garnet merino. 

Mamma looked very sorry, but made no further 
remark about Mary’s school attire. 

“When is the next public ‘composition day’ of 
the fall term, dear?” she asked. 

“ A week to-morrow, mamma; and that is the very 
thing we girls have been discussing. We have de- 
cided to get new dresses, all alike. We think we’ll 
get pale blue bunting, line them heavily, and then we 
can use them for party dresses afterwards. Grace 
wants us to have white lace for neck and sleeves.” 

“You mean Grace wants blue bunting.” And 
mamma smiled meaningly. 


“Why, yes, mamma,” replied Jennie. “How did 
you know?” 

“Blue bunting will suit Grace’s fair hair and bine 
eyes,” responded mamma, glancing at her little 
daughter’s brunette beauty. 

Jennie colored. “(© mamma, you don’t like Grace ; 
and I want you to, because I do.” 

“My dear, I fear she is selfish, and certainly she 
cannot be amiable if she is anything but kind to poor 
Mary Austin, whose sole pleasure is her studies. 1 
hear she is fitting to be a teacher.” 

“Yes, you are right, mamma. But then, dear 
mamma, Grace is always polite to Mary.” 

“T wonder what Mary will do about getting her 
class dress,’ mamma said, leaving the subject of 
Grace’s fault. 

“Oh, yes, mamma, that is a very perplexing prob- 
lem for us. How horrid for her to wear even her 
best, an old: brown serge! She ‘ll quite spoil the 
looks of the class.” And Jennie pouted and sighed. 

“Why not club together and get her a new one?” 
mamma suggested. 

“We thought of that; but we are to have a little 
supper that night at Grace’s, and are all saving our 
pocket money for that. She might wear my old blue 
bunting; it’s clean and fresh. I had it fixed to wear 


to Carrie Scott’s party, but I didn’t go, because it” 


stormed.” 

“But what will you do, if you give your old one 
to Mary 4” mamma gravely asked. 

“1% Why, get a new one, I suppose.” And Jennie 
looked suddenly uncomfortable. 

“Oh!” And Mrs. Carrington sewed on, quite 
oblivious of Jennie’s surprised eyes. 

“Well, mamma, please choose my verse,” said 
Jennie, after a silence, in which she began to fold up 
the doll’s cloak she was making. 

“ Bring your book, love.” 

“Give me a short one, please, mamma, I am so 
sleepy.” And Jennie gave a yawn. 

Mamma handed her the book silently. 

“Thank you, mamma.” Jennie read slowly, “‘ In 
honor preferring one another.” Suddenly she stole 
a look at mamma, whose face told ‘no tales. So 
Jennie went to bed with a very sober “Goodnight, 
dear mamma.” 

“Well, mamma,” said papa, next morning, “any 
commissions ? ”’ 

“Not to-day; but you may leave me five dollars. 
Puss has set her heart on a new dress for the public 
composition day, and I think we must gratify her.” 

“ Well, as it is near her birthday, we ’Il double that 
amount.” He handed her a ten-dollar bill, just as 
Jennie came in. 

“Make haste, pet; it’s nearly nine o’clock,” said 
mamma, looking fondly at her one ewe lamb. 

“Tl just take a cup of coffee and a roll.” After 
despatching these, she whispered to her mamma at 
parting, “Ill try to remember my verse to-day.” 

Mamma smiled, feeling sure poor Mary would not 
be obliged to wear the old serge at the examination. 

Jennie came in with a very sober face at half-past 
four o’clock. “TI tried to arrange about the dress, 
mamma, but all the girls declared they could n’t possi- 
bly spare a cent. She could wear mine nicely; we 
are the same height, and nearly the same figure.” 

Mamma looked interested. “ How will you arrange 
about presenting it ?” 

“That ’s just the question,’ replied Jennie 
“Could n’t you give it to her?” 

“No, dear, it should be your gift. 
acquainted with her.” 

“Well, Mary is queer and terribly proud. I 
would n’t know what to say.” 

“Which one do you intend to give her?” 

“Which one, mamma?” repeated Jennie, very 
much surprised. 

“The old one or the new one?” Mrs. Carrington 
looked very grave. 

“Why, Mamma Carrington!” And Jennie blushed 
till some very natural tears stood in her eyes. 


I am not 
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Mamma said nothing, but looked at her little 
daughter very gently. 

“T see what you mean, mamma,” replied Jennie, 
slowly. ‘‘I thought about it last night when I said 
my verse, It will be a sacrifice; I did want a new 
one.” Here she sighed. ‘‘ But then,” brightening, 
“how delighted Mary will be! She hasn’t had a 
new dress for two years. And then how mystified 
Grace will be!” And Jennie’s eyes glistened. 

“My dear little daughter!”” And mamma’s kiss 
was so satisfying that Jeunie ran off at once, eager 
to make the purchase. ; 

Tt was but a week till the examination; and Jen- 
nie’s mamma decided to have the dress made for 


’ Mary, as the poor child would doubtless have no time 


to do it herself. 

Thus it happened that on the Thursday before the 
examination Mary Austin heard a loud knock on the 
door of their little kitchen. 

“A package for you, Miss,” said the little Irish 
lad; and without another word he walked off. 

Mary looked flushed and startled. “It must be a 
mistake,’ she murmured, as she placed the neat box 
on the table. . 

“No, ’tain’t, child,” said her mother; “there’s 


' your name.” 


Mary opened it with trembling fingers and beating 
heart. 

“What does it mean ?”’ asked Mrs. Austin. 

“Tt’s from Jennie Carrington.”” And Mary’s eyes 
filled with grateful tears as she read the note. “She’s 
the best girl in our class; and if ’t wasn’t for Grace 
Kyans, she ’d be a real friend to me,” said Mary, 
regretfully, as she carefully refolded the neatly made 
dress and placed it in its box. 

“Tt ’s pretty,’ said her mother, briefly. ‘It’s well 
you have your new shoes.” 

“Yes, indeed, mother.” 
across Mary’s face. 

Happy childhood! when the bliss of a moment can 
wild the long, long day. 

“T suppose Mary Austin is perfectly happy now,” 
said Jennie, as she sat sipping her coffee, evidently 
wholly indifferent to her own disappointment. 

“Well, dear,” said mamma, “run up now and get 
ready. It bids fair to be astormy day. We/’ll take 
the carriage, and stop for Mary Austin. She must n’t 
spoil that new dress,” added mamma, smiling. 

“Oh, you dear mamma! you think of everything.” 
And Jennie ran off. 

She ran quickly up to her room, but there stopped 
speechless. Qn the bed lay a lovely pale blue bunt- 
ing, trimmed with dainty lace. Had Mary been too 
proud to accept the dress? No; on aslip of paper, 
pinned to the sleeve, she read, written in mamma’s 
own beautiful handwriting: “ For the little girl who 
in honor preferred her neighbor to herself.” 

“Could you really afford it, mamma ? ” said Jennie, 
as they rolled swiftly away in the carriage. 

“Yes, dear, papa gave me twice what I asked for. 
You were willing to make the sacrifice, and you have, 
by obeying the teaching of one little verse, made 
three people happy.” 

“Yes, mamma, I’ll always remember that verse.” 

“ And try to live by it, love,” added mamma. 

The busy hum of voices ceased as Mary Austin, 
looking flushed and handsome in her new dress, 
stepped up to receive the first prize for composition. 

“T knew she’d get it,” whispered Jennie, excitedly, 
to her mamma. 

“Wonder where on earth she got that dress,” 
was Grace’s sole remark, as Mary took her place 
in the ranks. 

“T presume she knows,” replied Jennie, carelessly. 


And a happy smile stole 


He who thinks he can find within himself the 
means of doing without others is much mistaken ; 
but he who thinks that others cannot do without him 
is still more mistaken. RoCHEFOUCAULD. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PEARLS AND PEBBLES IN THE SEA. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Iy my youth I read rich verses, 
Stirring me to thoughts divine, 
As when night storm-hymn rehearses — 
In dark branches of the pine ; 
They decried the curse of fashion 
Judging men by class and dress, 
And in Burns’s poet passion — 
Showed our nature’s nobleness : 
On lone hillside fountains flowing — 
May at last as rivers run; 
In the meadows daisies growing — 
Share like roses summer sun ; 
On the beach of humble living — 
In the sands pure gems may be, 
Nature in her bounty giving 
Pearls with pebbles in the sea! 


Youth aspires to share the glory 
Kings and warriors had of old; 
They rejoice to hear the story 
Of world-heroes wise and bold ; 
They respond —as echoes sounding 
In the valleys deep and far; 
Atmosphere of faith surrounding 
Them, like golden light a star ; 
Yet the world oft seeks to smother 
Feelings found in native pride, 
Thinking little of a brother — 
Tf that rank or wealth’s denied ; 
But the souls that soar above us 
Like the birds — themselves must be; 
And they ery, “ All men should love us 
Pearls not pebbles in the sea!” 


*T is the heart of youth inspired 
With a dream of fame —that grows 
Into deeds by men desired —~ 
As the bud unfolds a rose. 
Word of poésy ever preaches — 
Youth is capable and strong ; 
Page of history grandly teaches — 
Free to worth is path of song: 
From the forests in the mountains — 
Come oak-ships to cleave the wave ; 
Hopes of youth like healing fountains — 
Barren lands for fruitage save ; 
Nature with her full providing — 
Calls her children to be free, 
To the race her gifts dividing, — 
Pearls with pebbles in the sea! 


All the past imparts instruction, 
For the youth of our new day ; 
Facts of life — with clear deduction, 
Show that Hope is honor’s way : 

More and more the inward vision, 
Leads o’er regions sages trod, 

Their attainment of elysian — 
Soweth flowers in the sod ; 

Tn the beauty of the present, 
Love and purpose gem-like show ; 

Duty, faith, and sweet content — 
In green leaves like roses grow: 

Here and now youth’s heart possessing, 
We as monarchs are and free, 

Sharing life’s celestial blessing — 
Pearls not pebbles in the sea! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANNIW’S RUSE. 
BY ALICE 8S. BROWNE. 


x, HA, Mistress Annie, I’ve caught you at last, 
AN So this is what you’ve been doing all the 

afternoon! I wondered why you gave up 
tennis all of a sudden.” And Mary Langton’s voice 
rang through the room in a merry laugh. 
May-baskets! Why, I thought you had yours all 
done long ago! Well, I never!” 

Annie’s face flushed a trifle over Mary's fun; but 
now, with a quiet smile, she said, invitingly, — 

“Sit down and help me, and Ill tell you my plan; 
then you can laugh if you want to.” 

Mary, who despite herself had grown rather in- 
terested in the bright bits of paper, acceded a trifle, 
wonderingly. 

“Well, you know,” began Annie, slowly, ‘“ what 
good friends Alice Greene and Margie Kent used to 
be, and what lots of fun they used to get up between 
themselves for the rest of us; and now they are mad 
at each other and won’t speak, and all because they 
are so proud they won’t listen to what the other says. 
Tt’sa shame! We don’t have any fun or anything 
now.” 

“But I thought you were going to tell me about 
the May-baskets. I knew the rest before,” returned 
Mary. 

“Well, I was just getting to that. You know 
Alice and Margie always have given each other May- 
baskets ever since they were little tots, and now they 
do it for fun; but of course they won’t do it this 
year, so I’m going to do it for them,” was Annie’s 
explanation. 

“T see! Each one will think the other sent it, 
and so they will make up. Is that the way? You’re 
a real peace-maker.” 

“(Of course,” answered Annie. “To-morrow is 
May-day, so will you help me hang the baskets ? ” 

“Tt ll be great fun. Of course I’ help you. I 
hope it will sueceed.” 

And so the two girls worked on, laughing and 
chatting as only girls can. They enjoyed their work, 
and before long two pretty baskets were ready to 
hang on the door-knobs. 

Not very far away, in her lovely home, Margie 
Kent was telling another girl how Alice Greene had 
slighted her at her party, and how unkind and horrid 
Alice had been to her; while another girl was 
hearing bitter words of the same portent from Alice 
Greene’s pretty lips, now pursed into an ugly, scorn- 
ful pout. The inmost heart of each girl, who felt 
the other one had wronged her, was growing soft 
at the thought of the May-day on the morrow; but 
outwardly they endeavored to seem as cold and care- 
less as ever, though sweet thoughts of one another 
made them feel as if they had endured undeserved 
unhappiness. 

In the gray dusk of the fragrant May morning, 
when the birds were just beginning to stir in their 
nests, and the sun was sending heralds, liveried in 
gold and purple, across the eastern horizon, two dark 
figures stole out of Mary Langton’s house. They 
hurried forth, hardly stopping to breathe the fresh 
morning air, and tied two pretty May-baskets to two 
door-knobs,— one for Alice Greene, and the other 
for Margie Kent. 

A few moments after they had stolen away, Alice 
and Margie silently opened the doors of their respec- 
tive houses, which stood opposite each other, and 
each stood astonished at the pretty trifle on her knob. 
At the same instant they raised their heads and 


looked at each other, and in a second Alice Greene 
was across the street hugging Margie in the privacy 
of her hall. For a few moments they were silent; 
but when their tongues were loosed, explanations, 
apologies, and words of surprise followed each other 
in quick succession. 

When, a little later, the sun rose in splendor over 
the hill, a new year had indeed begun for two happy 
hearts on that bright May-day. 


“ Making 
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MY SERENADE. 
J HAVE a cavalier, 
At dusk he draweth near, 
To wait outside my wicket. 
I hear him draw his bow, 
He playeth soft and low, 
Hid in the maple thicket. 


The listening leaves are stirred, 
The dreaming flowers have heard 
His strain from out the shadow. 
The broad moon, white and still, 
Climbeth the dusky hill, 
The mists dance in the shadow. 


My faithful cavalier, 
At dusk he draweth near, 
To wait outside my wicket. 
I hear him draw his bow, 
He playeth soft and low, 
My dusky little ericket ! 
Kare Finip’s “ WASHINGTON.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CROSS- LOTS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


“ H, I do want to make some 
money!” 


‘This little wail came, not 
from a miserable tenement-house, 
ut from a lovely little room, all 
white and gold, in a wealthy home. 

A soft tap was heard at the half- 
open door, and the child raised her 
flushed and tearful face from the 
pillows. 

“Come in,” she said, adding 
quickly with a tone of relief, “Oh, 
it’s ‘other auntie!’ I am so glad,” 

“Then you don’t need any ad- 
vice?” laughed Miss Margaret, 
with a tender glance the while at 
the wet and tell-tale eyes. Little 
Janet had no mother, and her two 
aunts, Miss Temple and Miss Mar- 
garet, took care of her. As the 


” 


SONG OF THE SEA. 


to be undone to let them out. Only 
imagine going to sleep under such 
things.” 

Aunt Margaret laughed heartily, 
and then suadenly exclaimed, — 

“That remimds me,—let me re- 
peat your motto, ‘When we cannot 
get what we like, we must like what 
we get,’ —it is just like one of those 
pretty narrow straight paths, — 
‘Cross-Lots’ — that carried you at 
once to the point instead of going 
all around by the great dusty road 
that everybody travels. Let us see 
if we cannot find a way ‘across 
lots’ for you in the matter of mak- 
ing money. What can you do?” 

“T can’t do anything clever,” said 
Janet despairingly. “I can’t draw, 
or paint, or embroider.” 

“Like what you get,” repeated 
Aunt Margaret, cheerfully. “You 
can hemstitch and briar-stiteh very 
neatly, and do plain sewing quite 
creditably for these days.” 

“But who wants that kind of 
work?” sighed Janet. 

“JT do, very much, There’s 
something I really need, —‘a long- 
felt want,’ my dear, and you can 
supply it.” 

Janet’s eyes began to shine with 
hope, and her color came. 

“T have a little namesake to 
whose doll I wish to give a suit of 
bed-room furniture, but I’ve always 
thought even a doll’s bed looked 
bare and ugly unfurnished. How 
do your poor helpless dolls stand - 
such things? Now, I want you to 
hemstitch sheets and pillow-cases, 
and to make a dainty little rose- 
colored silk quilt with a briar-stitch 
around the edge in a deeper shade 
of rose, and caught here and there 
with tiny daisies. I will pay you 


the regular market price for such 


elder “auntie” gave her good ad- 
vice, and ‘“‘don’ts,” and the medicine, — poor child! 
her long illness made her well acquainted with these ! 
—it fell to the lot of “other auntie,” as Janet had 
called her from babyhood,-to amuse her, and comfort 
her, and listen to her troubles, Aunt Margaret’s way 
of listening was a help in itself. 

“Tt ’s your kind of advice I want,” answered Janet. 
“Auntie thinks I ought to be entirely content with 
the big cheques papa gives to the sick and the poor 
children ‘from Miss Janet Temple.’ That is very 
lovely in him, but it is his gift. I want to give a little, 
my own self.” 

“Don’t you think the thought of his small girl 
helps to make him remember the sick children, dear?” 

“Perhaps,” said Janet, “but you know” — with a 
quaint little smile—“T didn’t have anything to do 
with coming here. If I had known— No, ‘other 
auntie,’ don’t look like that! I am glad to be 
here,” 

Aunt Margaret stroked the rumpled curls caress- 
ingly. 

“What were you doing this morning ?” 

“Auntie took me with her to see a little girl who 
has been sick, but is now getting well. She is not 
poor, — only not rich either, and she is so bright and 
cheerful. She reminded auntie of telling her the 
motto, ‘ When you cannot get what you like, like what 
you get ;’ and said she had practised it, and it was a 
good working motto. She has a little roof balcony 
under her window, and the city pigeons have taken a 
fancy to come there, and when she was ill and fever- 
ish, it used to worry her so to hear them rumble in 
their throats and whirr their wings, and keep so many 


continual small noises going on. She said she was 
very cross about it until she thought about the motto, 
and then she resolved to like the birds and amuse 
herself watching them sunning their pretty shining 
wings and smoothing their iridescent feathers — so 
glossy, and such lovely colors!—in such a lazy, 
happy sort of way. Sometimes they would seem to 
draw themselves up into a ball of feathers, and doze 
and blink in the hot sunshine, and again they would 
turn their pretty necks quickly from side to side and 
show their little round ruby-colored eyes, set like 
jewels in their graceful heads, and take a lively inter- 
est in every movement or stir. She liked them so 
much at last that she painted them in all these dif- 
ferent ways, and as they were flying with outspread 
wings downwards, and as they rose in the air, or just 
as they alighted on the edge of the baleony. Auntie 
said the little pictures were really beautiful ‘ Roof- 
Studies,’ and thought she could sell them for her. 
Her father, who is dead, was an artist, and taught her 
both to draw and paint in water-colors. They were 
such clever people, auntie said, and before we left she 
showed me a baby’s silk quilt which an older sister 
was embroidering so daintily.” 

At this point, Janet’s face broke into a funny smile 
that brought out one or two hidden dimples. 

“And, oh, ‘other auntie,’ the quilt gave me such 
a queer dream, just like ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ for 
I went to sleep on the lounge when I came home, and 
dreamed I was making a quilt; but when it was all 
finished I found T had put an old man’s cough, — you 
know how wheezy that is ?—in the lining, and it was 
badly tangled with a sneeze, and the whole side had 


articles.” 

“Oh, you dear, dear auntie. But do you truly 
want them, and are you sure I can make them well 
enough? The doll may be very fastidious about 
needlework, you know” 

“T am quite sure sne will be satisfied.” 

“T foresee other things, dear and precious ‘other 
auntie,’ ”’ continued Janet with sparkling eyes — “ you 
have really given me a way ‘Cross ots,’ I think, for 
it occurs to me that I can make dolls’ sets myself for 
children in hospitals, and children that are poorer 
than I am, and that I can dress the doll-babies as well 
as make the quilts and pillows. It will be my own 
work I give the children, and papa can give his 
cheques besides. The motto is true for me, too, for 
T do like what I have, very much, indeed!” 

Aunt Margaret kissed the eager lips tenderly. 

“There is always a way to give, dear, if we are 
willing to be led. Not always the broad, easy way 
we would choose, but the little unnoticed ways ‘that 
we have not known’ are very blessed also.” 


DIVINE CARE. 


Enough for me to feel and know 

That He in whom the cause and end, 

The past and future, meet and blend;— 

Who, girt with his immensities, 

Our vast and star-hung system sees, 

Small as the clustered Pleiades,— 

Moyes not alone the heavenly quires, 

But waves the spring-time’s grassy spires, 

Guards not archangel feet alone, : 

But deigns to guide and keep my own. 
WHuitTIbR. 
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OXEN PLOUGHING—ROSA BONHEUR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. I. —Oxen Ploughing. By Rosa Bonheur. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


O life is wholly complete unless some love and 

N sympathy for animals enter into it; indeed, 

I have heard that a distinguished scholar, who 

has made the minds of little children an especial study, 

goes so far as to claim that the beginning of religion 

in a child’s heart is found in his love for his pet ani- 
mals; and the great poet, Wordsworth, wrote : — 


‘He who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he has never used.” 


So surely, in our gallery of pictures, we need some 
copies at least of the famous paintings of animals. 

Only a few of the great artists of the world have 
chosen animals for their subjects; but those few 
have painted pictures that no lover of our dumb 
friends can fail to admire. Sir Edwin Landseer and 
Rosa Bonheur stand at the head of the list of famous 
painters of animal-pictures. You shall see some of 
Landseer’s pictures later. We have one of Rosa 
Bonheur’s to-day, —‘“‘Oxen Ploughing,” sometimes 
called “The Nivernais Ploughing,’ sometimes 
“Ploughing in Nivernois.” This was the artist’s 
first great work, and was exhibited before she was 
thirty years of age. ‘This painting and her famous 
“Horse Fair,’ which we are to have next month, 
have been called “the twin masterpieces of Rosa 
Bonheur.” , 

The story of Rosa Bonheur’s life is pleasant read- 
ing. Like many true stories, it is as interesting as 
fiction. It does not read like a fairy tale; there have 
been sorrow and hardships in it, but it has been 
brightened by love and high aims. 

Her father, Raymond Bonheur, was a man of 
noble character and undoubted talent. We read of 
him early in life supporting his aged parents. He 
gave lessons in drawing. One of his pupils was an 
orphan girl who soon became his wife. Their home 
was in Bordeaux. ‘There was small demand for pict- 
ures at that time, and little Rosa’s father had too 
many depending upon him to paint simply for art’s 
sake, although his taste and talent would have made 
that occupation pleasant. 

He moved to Paris, hoping for a better opportunity, 
but the city was disturbed by political troubles, and 
he received but few orders for paintings. His wife 
cheerfully and bravely assisted him in supporting 
the family, by giving lessons on the piano, as she 
was a fine musician; but her many cares were evi- 


dently too much for her strength, as she soon died, 
leaving four motherless children. 

Rosa is described as an affectionate, generous 
child, but full of mischief, and somewhat troublesome 
to Mother Catherine, who took care of her after her 
mother’s death. 

Mother Catherine did not enjoy any departure 
from the beaten track. She could not understand 


the young girl, who delighted to lie on the grass for 


hours watching the clouds, and to ramble through 
the fields gazing at the flowers and the trees; or, 
regardless of passers-by, to draw with a stick on 
some smooth earth, the people or, better still, the 
animals she saw. 

Even before her mother’s death, she showed this 
fondness for animals, often stealing away by herself 
to gaze admiringly at the roughly carved, poorly 
painted wild boar’s head that was a butcher’s sign. 

After a time she attempted to take a course of les- 
sons of a seamstress, but the work was so distasteful 
that her kind father took her away and placed her in 
a boarding-school. Here her life was far from pleas- 
ant. She was poor, her schoolmates were rich. ‘hey 
were dressed in costly clothes, while hers were of the 
simplest kind. While their knives and forks were 
silver, hers were of the commonest materials. Study, 
too, was distasteful. The best part of the text-books 
were the blank leaves on which she could sketch. 

At this school, her biographer tells us, the wish to 
be great first came to her. She did not then know 
her talent, but here she found the ambition that 
would nourish that talent by and by. When she 
left the school she began to study art in good earnest. 
Her delight in it soon showed herself and her intelli- 
gent and sympathetic father what her work in life 
should be. 

Her father married a second time, a widow with 
two children, a kind and capable woman, who made 
the home-life more comfortable and pleasant. The 
pictures of this home-life are delightful. The father 
would sit in his armchair and instruct his children in 
drawing and painting. Nature and her father, her 
biographer tes us, were Rosa Bonheur’s only 
masters. ; 

In the long evenings one of the company would 
read, and all the family having similar tastes, the 
hours passed happily away. At one of these read- 
ings a passage from a famous French novel by George 
Sand was read. It opened with these words: ‘‘The 
ploughman young and robust, the ground rich, eight 
vigorous oxen, and a bright autumn sunlight lighting 
up the scene.” The author closed her description 
with the remark: “ It would be a noble subject for a 
painter.” 


“Yes,” exclaimed the listening Rosa, “the author 
is right.” 

The thought did not leave her, and later, when she 
visited a pupil of her father, who lived in the Proy- 
ince of Nivernois, in the eastern part of France, she 
found material for this great picture. 

When it was finished her father was very sick 
with a fatal disease of the heart. The picture was 
shown to him when he was dying. He recognized 
its power, and it gave him great satisfaction. It is 
said that he shed tears of joy as he looked at it. A 
few days after he passed away. 

We can imagine what a comfort it must have been 
to the sorrowing daughter, who dearly loved her 
good father, to think she had been able to give him 
such pleasure before he was taken from her. His 
fame, some writers claim, would have been as great 
as her own, had he been able to devote his time to 
painting. 

The “Nivernais Oxen” was ordered by the goy- 
ernment. ‘The financial situation was not flourishing 
at that time, so the small sum of three thousand 
francs was paid for it; but the artist was honored 
by having it placed in the Luxembourg Gallery. It 
won for her a wide reputation. 

In the picture we see the husbandman, “ Germain,” 
guiding the plough. It is an autumn morning, and 
as the clods of earth are turned up the moisture rises 
in vapor. The twelve strong white oxen (the artist 
did not follow the story exactly) are moving slowly 
with bended heads. There are streaks of light in 
the sky above, and the hills in the background are 


beautiful with foliage and attractive with glimpses 
of pleasant homes. 


One writer, describing this picture, declares he can 
hear as he writes “the cry of the ox-drivers, inces- 
sant, musical, monotonous.’ Some art-critics con- 
sider this picture Rosa Bonheur’s greatest work; 
others prefer “The Horse Fair;” others, as I have 
told you, call the two “twin-masterpieces.” 


We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor 
too humbly of ourselves. 
Couton. 


FERN SONG. 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, “'Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.” 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain! 
J. B. Tass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TOWER ON STONE MOUNTAIN, 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY EDITH CALLENDER. 


T was a hot afternoon in August. The sky was 
if white and dazzling with an ominous deepening 
of color about the edges. The leaves on the 
Norwegian maple that wheeled its huge circle of 
shadow on the lawn hung montionless and drooping. 
The cat crept into a clump of flaming salvia bushes 
and stretched herself on the cool earth. Nero turned 
around three times, and settled himself to a nap on 
the gravel walk, occasionally opening one red eye or 
snapping his heavy jaws when a fly ventured too 
near. 
Mrs. King stood on the steps of the piazza and 
looked anxiously around. 
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“T don’t know, Conrad, about your going. I 
believe there’s a storm brewing. And then it is so 
hot, dear, Your forehead is damp now.” 

The mother lifted Conrad’s hat of sunburnt straw, 
and stroked the light curls back from the eager little 
face upturned to hers, 

“Oh, yes, mamma, I want to go, —I want to go. 
And papa says when it’s so hot, it’s better to work 
than to sit still and think about it; and besides, if I 
stayed at home, you know I could n’t keep still.” 

Mrs. King smiled and sighed, and half yielded. 

“But you will have to go alone, Conrad. Willie 
Scott is away.” 

“Pooh! I don’t mind that. 
— sometimes.” 

Mrs. King gave way. 

“Well, dear, you may go, but be careful not to 
go too far or stay too long, and start for home the 
moment you see a shower coming.” 

Good, easy Mrs. King kissed her boy good-by, and 
went into the house with the comforting reflection 
that it had not ramed for seven days, and probably 
would not rain to-day, while Conrad danced away as 
if his feet were shod with wings, gaily swinging a 
bright tin pail which he expected to fill with black- 
berries in Soldier’s Hollow, just above the old stone 
mill. 

What does a boy of ten care for heat? Conrad 
toiled up the mountain road for half a mile, then 
crossed the old mill-dam, and plunged into the little 
ravine, where report said the blackberries were 
“thick as spatter.” 

For once report was right. Long, brambly arms 
loaded with lustrous, hairy fruit caught at his sleeve. 
Rattle! rattle! they went into Conrad’s pail, then 
thud! thud! pat! pat! they packed themselves away 
among their juicy neighbors. A purple rim sur- 
rounded Conrad’s mouth, and crimson streaks adorned 
the backs of his brown hands. He would look like a 
battle-scarred veteran when he had finished this 
campaign. 

Up the steep sides of the ravine he followed those 
fascinating brambles. Just over the rocky edge hung 
a wondrous bush heavy with long-coned, fragrant 
beauties. Conrad scrambled up beside it, and was 
lost. He thought no more of mother’s warnings, of 
thunder-storms, or distance. On, on he clambered 
through the tangled maze of blackberry-bushes, pur- 
ple flowering raspberry, and golden-rod. He never 
noticed the black thunder-heads looming above the 
horizon, the silence of the locusts, the little shivers 
that ran through the walnut-trees above him. But 
the pail was growing heavy. He set it down a mo- 
ment to wipe his brow and fan himself with that 
much-enduring hat. 

Just then a brown bunny hopped into the thicket 
beside him. What boy could resist such a tempta- 
tion? Not Conrad certainly. Into the thicket he 
dashed head first; but bunny slipped through his 
fingers, came out on the other side, and took three 
long leaps, landing ona carpet of tangled ferns and 
hog-peanut vines. There he sat with the most exas- 
perating coolness, wagging his long ears and working 
his funny nose. 

It was too much. Conrad rose to his feet, took 
one step softly, and threw himself forward with out- 
stretched hands. But no! Bunny was too sharp for 
that. Away he bounded, and Conrad after him. Up 
hill and down dale he scampered, with Conrad close 
behind, — over fallen logs and heaps of brush, through 
clumps of rhododendron and beds of fragrant fern, 

At last, panting and exhausted, Conrad aban- 
doned the chase and sat down on a mossy log. A 
great wave of cool air struck his cheek, a rushing 
sound filled the tops of the trees, and suddenly he 
noticed how dark it had grown. The trees were so 
thick here that he could not see the sky, and the 
shadows of night seemed closing around him. Then 
a faint flash of lightning penetrated the green 
gloom, and a deep rumbling roll of thunder an- 
nounced the coming of the storm, 


I like to be alone 


The boy started to his feet as if he had been shot. 

“ Home! I must go home,” he thought. 

But where was he? Which way should he turn ? 
He had no idea on which side lay the partial clearing 
where he had left his pail of blackberries. He knew 
that he had climbed far above Soldier’s Hollow, and 
must be near the summit of the little ridge called in 
the neighborhood Stone Mountain. : 

Poor Conrad! He leaned his hot cheek against 
the smooth bark of a bireh-tree and tried to think. 
Surely he had turned to the right when he began to 
chase the rabbit; so, now, he must turn to the left 
and ascend a little in order to find his blackberries. 
Tt could not be far, and it would not take him long 
to go down the mountain. 

So away he plunged through the gathering dark- 
ness, He walked and walked, but no light spot 
could be seen; in fact, it grew darker every moment, 
and he had never heard such thunder. It was one 
continuous angry growl, sometimes rising to a sub- 
dued roar. Little forks of lightning played among 
the trees, and a wind suddenly seemed to clutch 
them and sway them to and fro. The great branches 
writhed and tossed and creaked and rubbed against 
each other. Big splashes of rain began to fall. 

Conrad stopped and wiped his brow. His heart 
was beating like a hammer, and his feet seemed to 
be weighted with lead. What should he do? He 
was sure that he could never find the clearing. Sud- 
denly a thought struck him. The old tower on top 
of the mountain. If he could only reach that he 
might find shelter from the storm, and, afterward, 
he was sure that he could find the mountain road. 
The berries were forgotten now; all he wanted was 
safety and shelter. 

He turned about and manfully began to climb the 
mountain. Fortunately for the weary child, he had 
not far to go. In a few moments he reached an 
open place where stood the old stone tower, built 
many years ago by Baltus Van Tein, the former 
owner of the mountain. Old Baltus had long been 


gathered to his fathers, but the stone tower still - 


stood, haunted by bats and covered with a luxuriant 
growth of woodbine. Four stout pillars upheld the 
structure, and into the open space between them 
Conrad darted, just in time to escape the sudden 
downpour of the rain. 

It was not a perfect shelter; now and then a gust 
would drive the rain in and spray him with fine 
drops; but he dared not trust the rickety stairs which 
led to the upper chambers of the tower. So he sat, 
clasping his knees and looking up the dark well of 
the stairway. At the very top he could discern a 
faint glimmer, and remembered that a big bell hung 
there, almost hidden by the broad leaves and cling- 
ing stems of the woodbine. 

Another bright idea popped into Conrad’s head. If 
he pulled the vine which clung to the face of the 
wall and clambered over the beams within, might he 
not succeed in ringing the bell ? 

In the depths of his little heart he felt a comfort- 
ing assurance that papa was somewhere on the moun- 
tain searching for him; and the sound of the bell 
might lead him to this spot. The rain fell more 
quietly now, but it was very dark, and he could not 
bear to think of finding his way to the road. He 
rose and thrust his fingers into the wet woodbine 
leaves, grasped the gnarled stem, and twitched it. 
A faint clank encouraged him. He boldly stepped 
outside and caught the vine in both hands, giving it 
a vigorous pull. Cling, clang, rang out the bell, 
and at the same moment swung itself free from the 
woodbine, Conrad felt the vine give way, and stum- 
bled; then he caught it again and pulled,—but in 
vain, the leafy rope had given way. 


(To be continued.) 


The instinctive feeling of a great people is often 


wiser than the wisest men. Kossura. 


THE WAY THAT FATHER COMES. 

Tne way that father comes each night, 
Home-faring from the city, 

Is scanned with eager glances bright 
By Marjory and Kitty. 

‘Twin sentries by the garden gate, 

In spotless white, the sisters wait ; 

Two tiny maids with faces fair, 

With deep blue eyes and soft, brown hair. 


The way that father comes they know 
Must always be the right way, 
Trodden a thousand times, and so 
It always seems a bright way. 
The quiet lane their eyes discern 
Is known at every grassy turn, 
And, hung with blossoms, arched with green, 
It is the sweetest ever seen ! 


The way that father comes they deem 
Awaits his coming only ; 

‘Though crowds went by, the way would seem 
Without him sad and lonely! 

It is his voice they long to hear, 

His quick, firm footsteps drawing near ; 

It is for him alone they wait 

Tn loving patience at the gate! 


The way that father comes we guess 

Is where new joys will find him ; 
An Eden for the wilderness 

Of toil and care behind him! 
The troubles of the day forgot, 
He hastens to a blissful spot, 
Where, rosy twilight growing dim, 
The children soon shall welcome him! 

J. R. Basrwoop. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TIP AND TROT. 


BY LELLA WELLINGTON REEVE. 
ve ‘ROT,” barked Tippy, “get down out of my 
al chair.” 
“JT won’t,” snapped Trot. 

Then Tip jumped into the chair and pushed Trot 
off. 

You see Tip lived there first, so he never could 
understand how Trot had any right to come. 

One day Trot wished to lie down, but Tip was fast 
asleep in the chair. 

Trot knew it would be hard to get Tippy off the 
chair, so he stood still and thought for some time, 

Finally, he ran to the window and began to bark, 
Then Tip opened his eyes. 

He saw Trotty running back and forth in front of 
the long window, barking sharply. 

“T must see what’s the matter,” thought Tip, 
jumping down and starting for the window. 

When Tip reached the wmdow, Trot hurried to the 
chair, and jumped into it. He threw himself down 
with his head on his paws, and shut his eyes tight. 
“T’ll make Tip believe I’m asleep,” thought he. 

Tip was still at the window, trying to find the 
strange thing that had made his companion bark so 
loud. But he turned away, disappointed. “TI can’t 
see anything here. I guess I'll go back,” he said. 

When he saw Trot in the chair, he gave a sharp 
bark of anger, and Jay down on a floor-cushion ; but 
he was too angry to sleep. 

The door was open. 

“That Trot,” thought he, “gets everything. I7Il 
run away, and then they ’Il be sorry.” 

When Tip reached the long road,-things looked 
pretty big to him, but remembering Trotty and the 
chair, he started on. 

The farther he went, the faster lie ran. 

Boys chased him. He ran under a sidewalk and 
staid a long time. 

When he crawled out, there were no boys in sight, 


so he started on again. 
Aon F 
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“T’m tired,” he sighed, “but I’m going somewhere 
Dear me! there’s aman anda monkey! I hope they 
won't see me. [can't bear monkeys!” 

But the monkey’s dark master saw Tip very quickly- 

He caught the little shivering dog and tied a stout 
string to his collar, and Tip was dragged on through 
dingy streets and bad-smelling places, until at last 
they stopped at the dark man’s home. 

It was a dirty place. They tied Tip to a table-leg. 
He was given nothing to eat or drink. He was so 
tired, he was glad to lie on the bare floor to sleep. 

When he waked up, it was light. 

“ Why, it’s morning!” said Tip to himself. “ What 
a dreadful place this is for me to be in! I wonder 
what Trot has for breakfast!” 

He was a cold, hungry, sad little dog, was ‘Tippy. 

The man took off Tip’s collar, and carried him away 
to the cars. 

“Ts that your dog?” asked the conductor. 

“Yes,” said the bad man. 

Tip barked, “ No, I’m not his dog. 
little Nora.” 

The conductor could not understand Tip, but he 
took him away from the dark man and carried him to 
the baggage car. : 

Nora’s papa heard all about it, and took his little 
girl to the good conductor’s train. 

The conductor told Nora to stay at one end of the 
ear, and he would put the dog into it at the other 
end, and if the dog found her it would prove that he 
was her own little Tip. 

The minute he was in the car, Tip put his nose to 
the floor, and gave a glad little bark. 

He scampered straight to Nora and jumped into 
her arms. He threw his head against her shoulder, 
trembling and erying, “0,0, 0, Nora, Wow!” Then 
he snufiled some tears away and said “ Wow, Wow” 
quite sharply, which I think was a touching and 
beautiful sentiment for a little dog to express. 

When they reached home, Trot ran to meet him. 
“Come and get something to eat,” said Trot. 

After a good breakfast, Tip slept again; this time, 
in lis own warm chair which Trotty did not try to 
get. ; : 
When Tip waked, he said “ Bow wow! Trot, don’t 
you ever run away. Bow wow!” 


I belong to 


EARTH’S TRIBUTE. 


Frrst the grain, and then the blade — 
The one destroyed, the other made: 
Then stalk and blossom, and again 
The gold of newly minted grain. 


So Life, by Death the reaper cast 
To earth, again shall rise at last; 
For ’t is the service of the sod 


To render God the things of God. 
J. B. Tass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUARREL. 
BY HATTIE LOUISE JHROME. 
ANNIE and Carl were playing together in 
N the sand. It was almost time to go home 
from the dear beach, and the two little cousins 
meant to make the most of every moment. 

“Tet ’s each make a high tower of wet sand, and 
see which one can build theirs highest before the 
dinner-bell rings,” shouted Carl. Carl always shouted 
when he was very much in earnest about what he 
wished to say. 

“ All right,” said Nannie, ready to begin at once. 

Away they went with their shovels and pails, and 
soon two small towers began to grow taller and 
taller as their owners worked busily upon them. 

“Now, I’m guing to have a ring of white stones 
next,” said Nannie, picking up her pail and starting 
off to hunt them. 

~  €§0’m I!” shouted Carl. And that was how it 
happened that both were away when Gypsy, the dog, 


came up to smell of the new towers, when — crash! 
down tumbled Nannie’s tower right upon Gypsy’s 
meddlesome little nose, which made her scamper away, 
without making the call she had intended on Nannie 
and Carl. 

Nannie came back first. 

“Why, Carl Lytle!” she cried, her blue eyes 
flashing ; “ how could you be so mean ? ” 

“T did ’t knock it down,” declared Carl, stoutly. 

“Then, who did? I left you here, and there 
has nt been one other person near, so!” 

“ Well, I did n’t do it.” 

“Then, who did ?” suspiciously. 

“J didn’t, and you needn’t say I did,” threaten- 
ingly. 

“Thaven’t.” 

“You have,” pushing Nannie aside, angrily. 

Then, I’m sorry to say, Nannie pushed back; and, 
almost before they knew it, two small pairs of hands 
went slap, slap; and two angry voices grew loud 
enough to be heard from the hotel piazza. 

Aunt Myrtie called them from her window, “ Nan- 
nie, Carl, come: here, at once!” 

“How did this happen, Carl?” she asked, looking 
down into the two flushed faces. 

“She said I tumbled her tower down, and I did n’t.” 

“T did n’t say so.” 

“You didn’t with your tongue, but you did in 
every other way,” protested Carl. 

“Well, but who did, if you did n’t ?” cried Nannie, 
exasperatingly. 

“Hush, my dears,” said Aunt Myrtie, firmly and 
quietly ; ““you are both overheated and tired. We 
will not talk about it until after dinner. There is 
time for you to each have a little nap before noon.” 
So she bathed each flushed little face, with gentle, 
loving hands, aud left them each in their own little 
room for the needed nap. 

Carl was the first one to awake. 
gloomily down beside his aunt. 

“T keep thinking how mean Nannie was this 
morning,” he said, at last. : 

“ And does that remind you how rude and ungen- 
tlemanly a little boy was to slap her back ¢” 

“No, indeed. She said I did when I didn’t, and 
I’m most sure I can’t forgive her as long as I live 
and breathe.” 

“ We never know how hard we strike when we are 
angry,” said Aunt Myrtie. ‘“ You should be thank- 
ful that you did not hurt her with your strong little 
fists, so that perhaps she would never be well again.” 

Carl did not speak, and Aunt Myrtie thought he 
did not notice what she had said; but soon he stole 
into Nannie’s room, and, creeping up to the bed 
where the little girl lay sleeping, studied her face 
anxiously ; then he went to the other side of the house 
and sat on the back porch. 

“Tf T was sure she was all right, and that I really 
did n't hurt her, I believe I could forgive her quicker ’n 
a wink,” he thought. ; 

Meanwhile Nannie woke up and had her hair 
combed and her clean dress on for dinner, and went 
out on the front porch. 

Soon Carl decided to take another look at his 
little cousin, and went around the house. 

“Qh, Carl,” cried Nannie, springing to meet him 
as soon as she caught sight of him; “you didn’t 
knock it down! Truly, you didn’t!” 

“T know it,” said Carl, as if it was something he 
had forgotten. “ But, say,” slipping his arm about 
his little cousin, and peering down into her face, 
“did I hurt you very much, Nannie ?” 

“Wurt me? oh, no; but you see, Carl, it was 
Gypsy that knocked the tower down. One of the 
” said Nannie. “I’m sorry I thought 
I’m a very naughty girl, sometimes, 


He went and sat 


ladies saw her, 
it was you. 
aren’t 12” 
“No, indeed,” shouted Carl, gallantly; “you’re 
the best girl in the whole world.” 
Just here the dinner-hell sounded, and with his 
arm still about her, Carl led Nannie into the din- 


ing room and helped her into her chair, like the true 
gentleman he really was at heart, and their quarrel 
was over. 


Every noble work is at first impossible. 
CARLYLE. 


AUTUMN. 


Tue golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusky pods the milk-weed 
Tts hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all the lovely tokens, 
September’s days are here, 
With summer’s best of wealth, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
Exchange. 


“ EDITOR’S CHAIR, 


A HEARTY greeting, readers all. How brown and 
ruddy are your faces ; how active you seem. Surely; 
the vacation days have given color and spirit to 
nearly every one. But the Editor regrets to see, 
here and there, among the clustered voung people, a 
few who show signs of sickness, and weariness. 
They lost the best part of the summer, lying in bed, 
watched by the nurse and doctor. Well, you must 
make up this loss in the autumn. Jolly September 
and October are right here, and they are good friends. 

If we should ask, “What have you been enjoy- 
ing?” the answering chorus of voices would be con- 
fusing. Such ashout might shake the Editor’s Chair, 
and make him think an earthquake had come. In 
the mountains, by the ocean, through the country, 
over fields, at games, along rivers, back to the old 
homes, on cars and boats, — bicycling, fishing, row- 
ing, walking, camping, visiting, in these and similar 
ways you have been free and happy. 

Write to Every Oruer Sunpay, just as you talk, 
and tell the Editor what has interested you most. 
Send short letters, describing something particular. 
Have any kept a diary? Did you take a “ kodak” 
along on your excursions? Do you feel like open- 
ing your school-books 4 

There are many poor boys and girls in the cities 
who do not know what all this means. They are not 
able to go into the country. So kind-hearted people 
give money, and pay for excursions, when these 
‘“stay-at-homes” go off in parties. You should see 
these.children at such a time. How their eyes spar- 
kle, how they shout and run; how they enjoy every- 
thing! In Boston there is “ Country Week,’ and 
many boys and girls are taken from hot, dirty homes 
in the city, and put out for several days at farm- 
houses. Or, a big boat is filled with sick babies and 
their mothers, attended by a doctor and nurses, 
which goes down the harbor, for the whole day. 

The Editor hopes that you are glad to see Every 
Orner Sunpay again. We begin once more our 
talks together, and our regular meeting. Ile asks 
each one to send suggestions, of anything new and 
better for our paper. Tell the Editor what you 
think might make this Sunday School and Home 
visitor more welcome, and he will consider the advice. 
Let us edit and prepare Every Orner SunDay to- 
gether, and then there will be a great success for 
Volume XI. 


Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Last year this department was made very inter- 
esting by the kind contributions of many friends. 
We expect the same happy experience through the 
present volume of Every OrmEer SunpDay. Here is 
an opportunity for ingenuity to show itself? Do not 
fail to make up new things. Send in novelties, either 
original or borrowed. Pleasant little letters, brief 
and to the point, will be printed. Some of our older 
readers turn at once to the Letter-Box, and try their 
skill at solving the puzzling affairs in it, We know 
a clergyman who does not go to sleep readily ; he 
sometimes turns to the enigmas, or other mysteries 
found here, and so diverts his mind, that finally sweet 


sleep comes as a reward. 
SALEM, OREGON. 
DEAR Mr. Eptror, —I read in Every OrHer Sun- 
DAY that you would like to have the children send you 
puzzles, etc., while you are away, so I made some for 
I am learning to use my friend Arthur's type- 


you, 
writer, but [ cannot do very well, vet. I will try to write 
the puzzles with it, if I can. I hope you are having a 


Will you tell your little friends 
I hope my 


fine time in the country. 

of the paper about it when you come back ? 

puzzles will be published. Truly your friend, 
CHANNIE V. PARKER. 


HIGHLANDS, N. C, 
Dear Epiror, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, 
and get the Every Orner Sunpay. I like to read the 
stories in it. I liked very much ‘The Happy Valley.” 
Our Sunday-School teacher is going away, so we are to 
have a new one; her name is Miss Henry. I am nine 
years old. I go to school, and am in the third reader. 
T guess I will close now, so good-by. 
Your little friend, TENIE §. ANDERSON. 


CHARADE. 


My /jirst name was a man of old, 
A righteous man was he, 

Who with his family was saved 
From a dread calamity. 


My second was a man of power, 
A lawyer, just and true, 

Who spoke in words of eloquence, 
To plead for justice due. 


My whole, a man of giant mind, 
Who compiled a book unique, 

Which is a blessing to all mankind 
Who the English language speak. 


Res: Ce 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


i. ‘‘Mrce that mar the land.’”” Upon what people, 
and for what reason, did this plague come ? 

2. Who is said to be wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can give a reason ? 

8. Who speaks of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
as “our beloved brother Paul ?” 

4. What king is described by the prophets as think- 
ing himself wiser than Daniel, so wise that he said he 
was God, and sat in the seat of God ? 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. A distributive adjective. 
A part of speech. A girl’s name. Galloping. 
An insect. A vowel. 


To unite. 
Sorrow. 
Epirn §, 


ANAGRAM. 


Hopixs hwta namren fo voel het Hatfer hhta towsebed 
opun su, hatt ew Idshuo eb Ileade eth drenheli fo Dgo. 
BIBLE. 

ENIGMA I. 

I Am composed of nine letters. 

My 4, 5, 6, 2, is an animal. 

My 3, 9, 5, 7, 6, is a piece of furniture, 

My 9, 8, 1, 2, is a thin mist. 

My 6, 7, 3, 2, is a grain used for food. 

My 3, 5, 6, is something we ride in, 

My whole is a book in the Bible. 


ENIGMA II, 

I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 8, 19, 10, 4, 3, 15, 11, 12, is a part of North 
America, 

My 16, 7, 18, is to drag. 

My 10, 3, 12, 17, 5, is a title of nobility. 

My 1, 18, 14, 21, 2, 12, 5, a case for a lamp. 

My 10, 9, 4, 6, 2, 4, is to exchange. 

My 10, 2, 12, 1, 20, 14, is one of the great commercial 
cities in Europe. 

My whole is an oft-repeated line of one of Longfellow’s 
poems. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THERE remains only one month in which to send do- 
nations to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society for the 
current financial year. The books close October 1. A 
contribution to the funds of this society by any Unitarian 
parish or Sunday School connected therewith shall entitle 
such parish, either directly or by its Sunday School, to 
appoint three persons who shall be members of this 
society for the term of one year, beginning with the first 
day of October next following the receipt of such con- 
tribution ; and such persons shall be denominated dele- 
gate members. All members constituted as above shall 
be entitled to vote and act at all meetings of the society. 
A payment of ten dollars at any one time shall constitute 
a person a member of this society for life. A church or 
Sunday School can have life members made from their 
donations, if they are sufficiently large, by sending names 
with the contributions. There is no branch of work so 
important at this time, in our denomination, as the train- 
ing of our young peop e in character, belief, and worship. 

The subject of the first twenty lessons in this vear’s 
One-Topic Graded Lessons will be ‘*The Teaching of 
Jesus,’’ and-of the last twenty, ‘‘The Beginning of 
Christianity.” The first subject will be «treated in the 
parables. Mrs. J. C. Jaynes will write original lessons 
for the Primary Department, to be illustrated as hereto- 
fore. Instead of issuing the entire forty lessons at once, 
as has been done for the Primary the past two years, 
these illustrated leaflets will be published at the same 
time with the Intermediate and Advanced, and sent out 
together. The Intermediate lessons on the same subjects 
will be prepared by Rev. Edward A. Horton, and the 
Advanced by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. Price, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced on one leaflet, 50 cents per hundred, 
not including postage. The illustrated Primary, a four- 
page leaflet, also, 50 cents per hundred. Dozen price, 
the same rate. Lectures will be given at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, as before on Saturday after- 
noons, for the Primary in one section, and the Inter- 
mediate and Advanced together in another section. The 


latter “talks” in Channing Hall will be by Rey. W- 
Hanson Pulsford, who has been so successful with them 
the past season. Although bearing no date, it is planned 
that the first fesson shall begin withthe 15th of Sep- 
tember (the third Sunday), and the first “talk” on the 
14th (Saturday) at 3 P.M. 

Those who are planning for autumn excursions should 
bear in mind the Unitarian National Conference, which 
will hold sessions at Washington, D.C., from October 
21 to October 25. Among the meetings of importance at 
that time is the one which will occur Tuesday evening, 
October 22, in the interests of our young people. The 
speakers will be President G. Stanley Hall, Rev. Benja- 
min R. Bulkeley, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rey. Thomas R. 
Slicer, and Dr, Edward Everett Hale. They will treat 
topics which relate not only to the personal welfare of 
young men and young women, but also have reference 
to the denominational interests of our body. 

A Catechism of the Liberal Faith, by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
is now in the printer’s hands, and will be issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, some time in Septem~ 
ber. This manual, with its questions, answers, and 
suggestions, will prove a valuable help to our Sunday 
Schoo]. It contains lessons sufficient for a wiuter’s 
course of study, and is specially adapted for use in the 
Intermediate (high), and Advanced grades. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society will be held in Providence, R I., Wednesday 
Evening, and Thursday, October 16 and 17. Of recent 
years, the attendance on these occasions has been un- 
usually large. The hearty hospitality of the five Provi- 
dence liberal churches will be extended in a way to 
meet the demand fully. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society will not issue a 
new Harvest Service this year, for two reasons: re- 
prints can be had of the services for the years 1887, 
1890, 1892, and 1893, These were popular, and provide 
a varied choice. Also, the New Song and Service Book, 
just published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
contains a service and numerous songs intended for Har- 
vest Sunday. As many schools are introducing the 
book, they will not require a special pamphlet service. 
Price of the reprints, 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 per 
hundred. 

A Book or Sone AND SrERyIcE.—The New Song 
and Service Book for Sunday School and Home contains 
ten general services for use from Sunday to Sunday. In 
addition there are ten special services, one each on 
Patriotism, Temperance, Christening, Anniversary, In 
Memoriam, Commemoration, Christmas, Easter, Flower, 
and Harvest. There are also five closing services. Over 
one hundred and fifty hymns and tunes form the body 
of the song part, which includes old and new material. 
Besides these are about fifty carols and tunes intended 
for festival, red-letter, and commemorative occasions, 
making two hundred and nine songs in all. Handsomely 
bound with leather back, cloth sides, and colored edges. 
Pages 339, with a very full index. Price, 40 cents for 
single copy, sent by mail postage prepaid. $4.00 per 
dozen, 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Just issued : “Scenes in the Life of Jesus.” Thirty- 
six lessons for advanced classes, by Rey. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. Paper covers, price, 20 cents per copy, or 
$1.80 per dozen. 

The same, —“ Scenes in the Life of Jesus,” for Inter- 
mediate classes, by Rev. Edward A, Horton. Paper 
covers, price 20 cents per copy, or $1.80 per dozen. 
These are the leaflet lessons of last year’s one-topie 
graded system bound together. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEELY.) 

THE uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August. 
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